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Some Peculiarities of 
Philippine-American 
Relations 

Judge Daniel R. Williams, author of 
"The United States and the Philip- 
pines," in a review of Miss Katherine 
Mayo's book "Isles of Fear," published 
in the "New York City Sun" of August 
8, 1925, writes in part as follows: 

Future historians, when writing of 
Philippine-American relations, will en- 
counter as choice a collection of 
anomalies as were ever tagged upon an 
alleged thinking people. Delving into 
the records they will find, for instance: 

That the matter of our Philippine 
obligations, involving the good faith and 
honor of all Americans, was immediately 
injected into partisan politics, and the 
execution of our trust to the Philippine 
people and to the world made dependent 
upon the blind chance of party success 
or party failure. 

That Senators and Congressmen from 
Southern States, where the American 
negro — after generations of contact with 
modern civilization — is held lacking in 
governmental capacity, were vociferous 
in demanding "self government" for 
the Filipinos, who had and have abso- 
lutely no foundation in heredity, train- 
ing or resources to operate a modern 
democracy. 

That the Democratic party urged a 
"mandate for Armenia," where we had 
incurred no obligations, but would have 
us surrender our mandate in the Philip- 
pines, deliberately and voluntarily as- 
sumed, and having to do with a people 
less able to stand alone than are the 
Armenians. 

That champions of the rights of the 
American Indian — whose welfare has 
ever been a matter of solicitude to our 
people — would deliberately cast adrift 



The statement of Mr. Benjamin 
F. Wright, auditor of the Philip- 
pine Islands, just issued under 
date of July 3, 1025, and covering 
all Manila banks, contains the 
following statistics: 

Total resources . . . .$119,000,000 
Loans, discounts and 

overdrafts 70,000,000 

Investments 10,500,000 

Deposits 15,000,000 

Working capital of 

branches of foreign 

banks in Manila. . 9,000,000 



the million and more "wild peoples" of 
the Philippines, equally wards of the 
nation and more in need of our pro- 
tection and guidance than are the 
Indian tribes. 

That American business men, while 
recognizing that the Pacific area is 
rapidly becoming the greatest trade 
reservoir of the world, evince little con- 
cern over our disposition of the Philip- 
pines, which occupy a dominant position 
in the titanic commercial struggle now 
shaping in the awakening Orient. 

That a considerable body of Amer- 
icans regard Japan as our potential 
enemy in the Pacific, and yet would 
deliberately strengthen her hands 
through leaving the road open to her 
commercial and political domination of 
the Philippines. 

American Indifference 

These anomalies, and others which 
might be cited, force the conclusion that 
Americans generally are either callously 
indifferent to our Philippine obligations, 
or are utterly ignorant of the actual 
facts of the situation and of the bear- 
ing our Philippine problem has upon 
the Far Eastern situation as a whole. 



Filipino Schools 
Experts Dissatisfied 

A dispatch from Manila dated August 
6, 1925, asserts that a survey of the 
educational system In the Philippines 
just made by a committee of American 
experts, discloses the fact that the aver- 
age Filipino child spends less than three 
years in school and that the average 
attainment of children completing four 
primary grades is equal to that of a 
second grade student in the United 
States. The dispatch continues: 

"Recommendations of the educators, 
who were headed by Dr. Paul Monroe 
of Columbia University, were before the 
Philippine Legislature for action during 
the present session. 

"On the teaching staff of 27,000 the 
educators found only four Americans 
who had been adequately trained. Due 
to this condition and the short school 
life of each pupil, the average child gets 
little of permanent value from schooling 
and receives no lasting command of 
English. 

"The report finds that 97 per cent of 
the pupils enrolled in the public schools 
are in primary and intermediate grades; 
that secondary education is too aca- 
demic; there is a need for more 
vocational training; the educational ad- 
ministration has been too much under 
direct political influence; that facilities 
have been extended too rapidly for 
enlciency; that quantity has been pre- 
ferred to quality." 

Proposals had been made at various 
times for the adoption of one Philip- 
pine dialect as the national language, 
but the commission's report declares 
this impractical and says that the 
English language makes a more uni- 
fied country. 



PHILIPPICS PROOR188 



The Phillipincs and Rubber in the 
AmericanManufactures Philippines 



The Philippine Islands provide an 
unusually valuable outlet for American 
manufactured goods. Although our ex- 
ports of such goods from this country 
to the Islands are still in their infancy, 
recent dispatches from Manila provide 
two unusually convincing illustrations 
as to the possibilities which the future 
holds. 

Hosiery 

The hosiery market in the Philippines 
is still in the developing stage, and 
only a small part of the population look 
upon socks and stockings as a regular 
part of their apparel, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Edwin B. George, Manila, 
informs the Department of Commerce. 
Imports of cotton hosiery into the 
Islands in 1924 were valued at $343,000, 
or more than double the 1913 figure of 
$146,000. Imports of silk knit goods 
(chiefly socks and stockings) were 
valued at only $22,000 in 1913, but in- 
creased to $190,000 in 1924. Prac- 
tically all of this class of goods and 
more than two-thirds of the cotton 
hosiery comes from the United States. 
The cheaper grades of men's cotton 
socks are supplied almost entirely by 
China and Japan, chiefly the former. 

Automobiles 

The second illustration is the fact 
that figures obtained from the Bureau 
of Public Works in the Philippines show 
that 15,676 motor vehicles are now in 
use in the Islands. It is further stated 
that the operation of these motor cars 
and trucks is wearing out the 4,000 
miles of Philippine roads so rapidly that 
the Government finds the upkeep cost 
too great and contemplates surfacing 
with cement. 

It is assuredly an astonishing fact to 
learn that our Philippine territory has 
developed the use of such a modern 
article as the automobile to the extent 
these figures indicate. 



Cotton Goods 
Exported to Philippines 

For the twelve months ending June, 
1925, the United States exported more 
bleached and printed cotton cloth re- 
spectively to the Philippine Islands 
than to any other one country. The 
exports of bleached cotton cloth to the 
Philippines amounted to 32,002,487 
square yards, and of printed cotton 
goods, 31,076,763 square yards. 



Under this heading the "New York 
Times" of August 12, 1925, comments 
editorially in part as follows: 

The report of the Department of 
Commerce that rubber can be success- 
fully grown in large quantities on 
most of the rich soil of the Southern 
group of the Philippine Islands merely 
re-emphasizes a fact long known. The 
rubber tree has been cultivated there 
during the last two decades with in- 
creasing success. Climate, soil and 
labor conditions are suitable. Two fac- 
tors, however, have checked the invest- 
ment of large sums of money in the 
industry. 



The first is the provision of the 
Philippine laws to the effect that corpo- 
rations may not purchase or lease more 
than 2,500 acres of public lands in the 
Islands. Inasmuch as some of the 
most desirable rubber lands fall under 
this classification, the provision has de- 
terred operators from expanding. The 
industry pays best when operated on a 
large scale. 

The other factor is the uncertainty in 
the minds of many American business 
men familiar with the Filipino political 
situation as to the business security 
that would prevail in the Islands when 
and if they are granted independence. 

If conditions favor the development 
of the rubber Industry in the Philip- 
pines, this may have far-reaching effects 
on our relations with those Islands. 



AT THE END OP THE RAINBOW 
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